CHAPTER   SEVEN

JOHNSON  AND   GRANT

As the election of 1864 approached, Lincoln felt it was more
than likely that he would be defeated^ and the South be
allowed to go free. In August of that summer he wrote,
and signed, the following private memorandum: "This
morningj as for some days past} it seems exceedingly
probable that this Administration will not be re-elected^
then it will be my duty to co-operate with the President-
elect so as to save the Union^ between the election and the
inauguration, as he will have secured his election on such
grounds that he cannot possibly save it afterwards*"
Lincoln's pessimism was shared by most of the Republican
leaderSj which explains their willingness to let him have his
way at the Convention and to dictate a mild and conciliatory
policy^ calculated to keep the Border States on the side of
the Union and to win the votes of the War Democrats.
The presiding officer at the Convention was the Rev. Dn
Breckinridge, a War Democrat from a Border State5 and he
made it plain that this was not to be a Republican, but a
pro-Union^ Convention. And a delegate from New York
said3 "we meet here not as Republicans, ... If we meet as
Republicans I have no place in this Convention. I have
been a lifelong Democrat." The party name, for this
campaign^ was changed from Republican to National
Union5 and Andrew Johnson, a Democrat from a seceding
Statej was nominated for Vice-President. Johnson had
been Senator from Tennessee when the war broke out, and
had won nation-wide praise and obloquy by being the only
Southern member of Congress who repudiated the secession
of his State.
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